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GIPSY SORCERIES IN THE DECCAN. 
From their first appearance in Europe, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, to the present day, the 
gipsies have been objects of wonder, curiosity, or in- 


| terest, from the mystery in which their origin is enve- 
| loped, and from the singular manner in which they 
_ have kept apart from the nations amongst whom they 


wander. They were originally believed to be Egyp- 


_ tians, but the researches of late years establish the 


_ probability, if not the certainty, of India being their 


mother country. Their language is found to have no 
affinity with the Coptic; but it bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of Hindoostan; and their arrival in 


| Christendom followed at no great interval of time 
| the period when Timour ravaged and desolated the 


East, practising cruelties on the wretched natives of 
India, which might have very probably induced them 
to emigrate in vast numbers. 

Whether this latter supposition be correct or not, it 
is difficult to determine; it is, however, a fact that the 
gipsies exist as a distinct and numerous caste in Asia; 
and during a recent visit to the Deccan, I chanced to 
have an opportunity of seeing a large tribe of these 
singular outcasts, who came down from the mountains 
to pay a rude homage to the governor, by exhibiting 
before him the magic arts which, from far-off ages, 
have been the heritage of their race. 

For this purpose they were assembled outside the 
governor’s bungalow at Dahpooree, in a large open 
space, bounded on one side by the broad stream run- 
ning through the garden in which the residence is 
built, and on the other by a hedge of giant jessamine, 
the post of a Hindoo sentinel. The whole population 
of the neighbouring little village was assembled, and 
covered every part of the ground, sitting, after their 
own strange fashion, on their heels, and all gaping 
with intense eagerness on the space left near the ver- 
anda for the performances of their admired sorceries. 
Of the simple faith with which they were prepared to 
witness the spectacle, we had no doubt, both from the 
expression of their countenances and our knowledge of 
their extreme superstition; for near our seats stood a 
young Hindoo mother, carrying an infant whose tiny 
ankles were tied up in rags, to preserve it from the 
effects of the ‘evil eye,’ which is peculiarly baneful 
when blue—and we had unhappily admired the little 
creature on the previous day. 

It was about three in the afternoon, and the sun, still 
glorious in the cloudless, glowing sky, poured a flood 
of light upon the whole scene, which was highly pic- 
turesque. In a few seconds the circle by the veranda 
was occupied by an aged wizard, and an assistant beat- 
ing a tom-tom, or drum. He placed a small pan of 
lighted charcoal on one side, and cast into it a few 


grains of incense, muttering at the same time an in- 
cantation. A wicker basket, of about the size used 
to hold a baby’s wardrobe, was then brought for- 
ward, and our gipsy informed us that it was his in- 
tention to put a baba (youth) into it; afterwards to 
change him_into a pigeon or dove, and make him fly 
off whithersoever we chose. The trick did not pro- 
mise to be very difficult; but we thought differently 
when we saw the candidate for the metamorphosis, He 
was a tall, fine-looking lad of sixteen or seventeen, 
apparently much too big to occupy the space assigned 
him; but the wizard approaching, threw him on the 
ground, tied his feet to his hands, and literally doubling 
him together, dropped him into a sort of cabbage-net, 
which he fastened over his head. He then brought 
him round for us to examine the strange prison; and 
certainly it appeared a clear case of ‘I can’t get out.’ 
He was consigned to the basket, and a cloth thrown 
over him, both of course being much raised and dis- 
tended by the captive they covered. The wizard now 
began a solemn promenade round the basket to the 
sound of the tom-tom, muttering -mysteriously the 
while. By degrees the cloth and basket shrank down, 
growing smaller and smaller, till the latter appeared 
empty; then the lid was gently raised, and the net and 
ligatures thrown out: a second circuit made by the old 
gipsy effected the promised translation, and a white 
pigeon fluttered from the basket, and directed its flight 
(as we desired) to Poonah. The enchanter now affected 
great amazement, called on the boy to come forth, 
raised and shook the basket, and finally producing a 
long naked sword, thrust it with loud cries apparently 
into every crevice of the wicker-work. He then 
turned, and calling in the direction of Poonah, which 
was only seven miles off, was answered from a distance 
by the best ventriloquism I ever heard. This was a 
summons for the lad to return. He, or rather the 
pigeon, obeyed. The basket began to swell again, the 
cloth rose, and the young gipsy sprang forth, leaving 
us in admiration of his wonderful power of self-com- 
pression ; as how he could have folded himself into so 
small a space, we were unable to conceive, nor how he 
avoided the sharp point of the sword. 

The second exhibition was far more extraordinary, 
and more difficult; indeed I could not have believed it, 
had I not witnessed it myself. A young man stepped 
forward, and by the assistance of one of the Parsees, 
who acted as interpreter, informed us, ‘ that though it 
was not usual for the eyes to work as the hands did, he 
would for once, and to show his respect, &c. for the 
burra schib (great man), use them in a similar man- 
ner.’ A huge piece of stone, two or three feet thick and 
square, was then placed before him, to which two short 
lines were strongly attached, having at the ends a small 
round piece of tin, the size and shape of a sixpence. 
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Lifting his eyelids, and rolling the ball of the eye on 
one side ina most extraordinary manner, he stooped, 
inserted these coins inside the lid on the eyes, and closed 
the lid on them. His hands were then bound behind 
him, and raising himself slowly, he actually lifted the 
huge mass by the eyelids from the ground to the level of 
his waist. How long he would have continued to hold 
it I cannot tell, for the ladies present were so shocked 
at the really terrible exhibition, that they insisted on 
his being commanded to let it go. He was rewarded by 
a gift of ten rupees. We afterwards inquired if this 
power or art were common amongst the gipsy tribes, 
and were told it was not: being rather rare, and highly 
esteemed by them, the performer always expected an 
extra present from the spectators. Our Parsee ser- 
vant added, that the practice entailed early blindness 
on its possessor, 

A man then seated himself before us, and ordered one 
of his companions to ‘light the fire, a command which 
was immediately obeyed ; the fireplace being actually the 
speaker’s head, on which they placed a piece of something 
that looked like black mud, and on it kindled a blaze 
of some height. The fire-king, as he called himself, then 
opened his mouth, and received a lump of fire into it, 
from which he puffed volumes of smoke both from his 
mouth and nostrils; and certainly no one could look 
more like the ‘ Zatanai’ he personated than he did, for 
his eyes were large, and glitteringly black and white, 
his features deformed, and his skin swarthy. Then fol- 
lowed the equally common snake-charmers, with their 
huge basket of civilised reptiles. It is perhaps less 
curious to see these creatures move to the monotonous 
music which is supposed to influence them, than to 
examine at leisure, and with impunity, their different 
appearances; from the frightful cobra de capello, to the 
deadly cobra manilla, the bite of which I once narrowly 
escaped by the presence of mind of a young child, who, 
without speaking, pulled me back at the moment my 
foot was descending on the step where it lay. This snake 
exhibition is common all over India, as well as that 
which followed it—the juggler and his golden balls. 
Some of the gipsy women then advanced to display 
their skill; but they were anything but interesting 
‘magas.’ For the most part they were old, and very 
ugly, and their chief cleverness appeared to consist in 
making a fountain of their nose, from which they 
showered in a continuous stream the water they drew 
into their mouth from a small tube. 

Swordsmen followed, and really displayed the most 
wonderful skill with their weapons. When their 
fencing was concluded, they made a huge pile of their 
swords, the points being upwards, and leaped over it 
with great agility and boldness. The entertainment 
concluded by several men breaking cocoa-nuts with 
their heads—a feat which they achieved by throwing 
the huge fruit high into the air, and catching it on their 
skulls, which were certainly of the thickest, as, though 
they sounded fearfully, they did not appear hurt by a 
blow which separated the shell of the cocoa-nut. By 
the time they had finished their employment of nut- 
cracking, the sun had nearly set, and the burra sahib, 
after gracious commendations, and a very liberal buck- 
sheesh, dismissed her Majesty’s gipsy lieges, though 
they assured us they had many excellent tricks still 
in store. We were, however, weary, and believed the 
actors must be so too; therefore further proffers were 
declined, to their great surprise, as we were told; for 
the native princes or chiefs can never have enough of 
similar exhibitions, and tax the poor creatures’ powers 
almost beyond endurance when they are thus brought 
before them. The exhibition had greatly amused us, 
both from the skill of the people and the picturesque 
effect of their wild appearance and costume. Their 
own apparent faith in the incantations they muttered, 
and the real credence bestowed on their powers by the 
native spectators, gave a reality to the scene which no 
English jugglery can ever possess. The sword exer- 
cise and cocoa-nut breaking were accompanied by shrill, 


animated, and exciting cries. Of their skill in palm- 
istry we were unable to judge, as we did not under- 
stand their language; but we were told that their pro- 
phetical gifts are very similar to those of the European 
brethren, 

About three or four days afterwards, as we were 
returning from a drive, we met the whole tribe on their 
march back to the mountains. The road was narrow, 
and they were therefore obliged to move to one side, 
passing in a long-continued and most picturesque file, 
beneath the sweet mimosa-trees that bordered the way. 
One might almost have fancied himself living in the 
age of the Patriarchs, and witnessing the journeyings of 
a people, as he gazed on them. The strong men came 
first, each armed with a tall staff; then the women, 
bearing their infants on their hips, or leading the young 
children by the hand; old crones and ‘ancient men’ 
followed, with such cattle as they possessed, and bundles, 
containing, as we supposed, their property. They all 
salaamed us with kindly smiles as they glided by; and 
we watched them with considerable interest for some 
time, the great plain they traversed permitting us to 
see them till they were lost in the dim though brief 
twilight. We never saw the gipsies of the Deccan 
more; but we have often thought and talked of them, 
and regretted that the energies they displayed, and the 
toil by which they must have brought many of their 
performances to perfection, had not been more worthily 
employed and better directed. They follow strictly the 
wise injunction, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might ;’ though unhappily their hand, 
through ignorance, finds little to do that is useful or 
becoming rational beings; and they are thus far ex- 
amples to those who, living in the light of civilisation, 
never exert the capabilities, whether mental or physical, 
which their Creator has bestowed. Many a sluggard 
of our enlightened Europe might thus derive a useful 
lesson from the wild gipsies of Hindoostan, 


A SECOND GLANCE AT MR MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY. 


Mr Macavray’s book must undoubtedly be what is 
called ‘the book of the season.’ It comes at an oppor- 
tune time; in the midst of the revolutions of so many 
despotic governments, telling the tale of the sober and 
bloodless revolution which we passed through a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago—made sober and bloodless 
because we had never, like the continental nations, 
allowed our early popular institutions to be torn from 
us, and therefore had always something of a time- 
honoured character round which to rally. The whole 
story of James II.’s reign reads like a drama or a 
romance. It is a fair struggle between two principles, 
with victory or death for the issue. On one side a 
monarch, naturally weak, and not very good-hearted, 
driven by bigotry into tyrannical courses, with only 
the frail support of a few profligate statesmen, and a 
sentiment of loyalty which, though tinged with super- 
stition, was insufficient to sustain men under extreme 
practical sufferings and dangers; on the other, ‘a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself, like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks,’ to throw 
off a yoke whose whole merits were of an abstract kind, 
but which, in such an age, it was almost impiety to 
challenge. The very struggles of the latter party with 
their own judices are intensely interesting. Mr 
Macaulay tells the story, we think, somewhat too rhe- 
torically ; yet is always animated, picturesque, and en- 
tertaining. It will be very curious to find his volumes 
so universally read as they must be, for it will show 
how much public attention to a book is affected by 
peculiarities in writers, by the presumption of their 
degrees of information, and perhaps also in some mea- 
sure by currents of taste. We are able to mention, on 
the best authority, that, upwards of twenty years ago, 
a history of the English Revolution was published by a 
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respectable writer, and that the sale amounted to only 
one copy! 

It would require ten times our space to present any 
adequate samples of this narrative; but even were that 
at our command, we would still recommend our readers 
to go to the book itself: there only can they obtain a 
thorough idea of the conflict carried on between 1685 
and 1688. Perhaps the most intensely-interesting piece 
of narration is that of Monmouth’s insurrection, and its 
fearfully bloody close. One cannot read without sym- 
pathetic anguish of the vain pleading of this unhappy 
leader for his life before an uncle who knew not pity. 
The brutalities of Jeffreys make it impossible not to 
feel a stern pleasure in his own ultimate humiliation 
and wretched end. We still think, however, that there 
is wanting in this, as in every other history of the 
period, a sufficient exposition of the causes of all the 
bad doings of the latter Stuart governments, in the 
terrors from which they were a reaction. We are left 
to wonder at the indignities put on the poor Earl of 
Argyle, which seem the most wanton and uncalled-for 
wickedness. ‘The authors of these indignities felt still 
burning in their bosoms what we know nothing of— 
the recollection of the similar indignities put by a king- 
less parliament on Montrose—which this very earl and 
his father, it was said, had triumphantly witnessed. 
Why did men fool themselves with the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings? Nothing is without a cause. 
This folly was merely a counteraction against other 
fanatics, who thought they might treat kings as those 
of Israel were treated by the Hebrew prophets and 
people, and who had actually brought one monarch to 
a violent death. Men submitted to the worst tyranny 
of the infatuated James, because they had learned thirty 
years before that there was a worse tyranny in sancti- 
fied brewers and leather-sellers. The king himself had 
seen his father, after many concessions, put to death, 
and the government destroyed. It was still unsettled 
—perhaps it is not yet settled—whether the conces- 
sions or their insufficiency was the cause of the evil. 
A wiser man might have doubted whether he should 
recede or go on. Then it is scarcely possible in our cool 
days to judge of the religious feelings which were the 
immediate animating cause of all movements in those 
times, when the many wonderful and agitating things 
in the Bible were as yet but freshly burst on the 
European mind, and men had not half learned in what 
light they ought to be regarded. Scarcely, we appre- 
hend, could the sincerest Catholic of our day even 
approach to a conception of the state of mind of King 
James, with his convictions, enduring for an hour the 
predominance of the reformed religion. Mr Macaulay, 
with all the amplitude of his information, is" here as 
deficient as any of his predecessors. 

The freedom of Mr Macaulay’s sketches of familiar 
things will be relished as a delightful relief to the so- 
briety of political narrative. Dr Robertson would have 
been too dignified to descend to such matters—Henry 
would have brought them in with the dryness of a 
catalogue. It is reserved for the historical writer of 
our age to paint a class of people and a department of 
manners with the unrestrained pencil of Bruyere 
and Addison. Take, for example, this little bit respect- 
ing the Popish country squire of James II.’s time :— 
‘Excluded, when a boy, from Eton and Westminster, 
when a youth, from Oxford and Cambridge, when a 
man, from parliament and from the bench of justice, he 
generally vegetated as quietly as the elms of the avenue 
which led to his ancestral grange. His corn-fields, his 
dairy and his cider press, his greyhounds, his fishing- 
rod and his gun, his ale and his tobacco, occupied almost 
all his thoughts. With his neighbours, in spite of his 
religion, he was generally on good terms. They knew 
him to be unambitious and inoffensive. He was almost 
always of a good old family. He was always a Cavalier. 
His peculiar notions were not obtruded, and caused no 
annoyance. He did not, like a Puritan, torment himself 
and others with scruples about everything that was 


pleasant: on the contrary, he was as keen a sportsman, 
and as jolly a boon companion, as any man who had 
taken the oath of supremacy and the declaration against 
transubstantiation. He met his brother squires at the 
cover, was in with them at the death, and, when the 
sport was over, took them home with him to a venison 
pasty and to October four years in bottle. The oppres- 
sions which he had undergone had not been such as to 
impel him to any desperate resolution. Even when his 
church was barbarously persecuted, his life and pro- 
perty were in little danger. The most impudent false 
witnesses could hardly venture to shock the common 
sense of mankind by accusing him of being a conspi- 
rator. The Papists whom Oates selected for attack 
were peers, prelates, Jesuits, Benedictines, a busy poli- 
tical agent, a lawyer in high practice, a court physician. 
The Roman Catholic country gentleman, protected by 
his obscurity, by his peaceable demeanour, and by the 
good-will of those among whom he lived, carted his 
hay or filled his bag with game unmolested, while Cole- 
man and Langhorne, Whitbread and Pickering, Arch- 
bishop Plunkett and Lord Stafford, died by the halter 
or the axe.’ 

Our author’s account of the coffee-houses of the 
seventeenth century looks more like a paper in Bentley 
or Colburn than a page of a large historical work; yet 
there can be no doubt that it is as essential to that 
work as the gravest accounts of parliamentary debates 
and councils of state. ‘The coffee-house must not be 
dismissed with a cursory mention. It might indeed at 
that time have been not improperly called a most im- 
portant political institution. No parliament had sat for 
years. The municipal council of the city had ceased 
to speak the sense of the citizens. Public meetings, 
harangues, resolutions, and the rest of the modern 
machinery of agitation, had not yet come into fashion. 
Nothing resembling the modern newspaper existed. In 
such circumstances, the coffee-houses were. the chief 
organs through which the public opinion of the metro- 
polis vented itself. The first of these establishments 
had been set up in the time of the Commonwealth by a 
Turkey merchant, who had acquired among the Mo- 
hammedans a taste for their favourite beverage. The 
convenience of being able to make appointments in any 
part of the town, and of being able to pass evenings 
socially at a very small charge, was so great, that the 
fashion spread fast. Every man of the upper or middle 
classes went daily to his coffee-house to learn the news, 
and to discuss it. Every coffee-house had one or more 
orators to whose eloquence the crowd listened with 
admiration, and who soon became, what the journalists 
of our own time have been called, a fourth estate of the 
realm. The court had long seen with uneasiness the 
growth of this new power in the state. An attempt 
had been made during Danby’s administration to close 
the coffee-houses. But men of all parties missed their 
usual places of resort so much, that there was a uni- 
versal outcry. The government did not venture, in 
opposition to a feeling so strong and general, to enforce 
a regulation of which the legality might well be ques- 
tioned. Since that time ten years had elapsed, and 
during those years the number and influence of the 
coffee-houses had been constantly increasing. Foreigners 
remarked that the coffee-house was that which espe- 
cially distinguished London from all other cities; that 
the coffee-house was the Londoner’s home; and that 
those who wished to find a gentleman, commonly asked 
not whether he lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, 
but whether he frequented the Grecian or the Rainbow. 
Nobody was excluded from those places who laid down 
his penny at the bar. Yet every rank and profession, 
and every shade of religious and political opinion, had 
its own head-quarters. There were houses near St 
James’s Park where the fops congregated, their heads 
and shoulders covered with black or flaxen wigs, not 
less ample than those which are now worn by the Chan- 
cellor and by the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
The wig came from Paris, and so did the rest of the 
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fine gentleman’s ornaments—his embroidered coat, his 
fringed gloves, and the tassel which upheld his panta- 
loons. ‘The conversation was in that dialect which, 
long after it had ceased to be spoken in fashionable 
circles, continued in the mouth of Lord Foppington, to 
excite the mirth of theatres. The atmosphere was like 
that of a perfumer’s shop. Tobacco in any other form 
than that of richly-scented snuff was held in abomina- 
tion. If any clown, ignorant of the usages of the house, 
called for a pipe, the sneers of the whole assembly and 
the short answers of the waiters soon convinced him 
that he had better go somewhere else. Nor indeed would 
he have had far to go, for, in general, the coffee-rooms 
reeked with tobacco like a guard-room ; and strangers 
sometimes expressed their surprise that so many people 
should leave their own firesides to sit in the midst of 
eternal fog and stench. Nowhere was the smoking more 
constant than at Will’s. That celebrated house, situated 
between Covent Garden and Bow Street, was sacred to 
polite letters. There the talk was about poetical justice, 
and the unities of place and time. There was a faction 
for Perrault and the moderns, a faction for Boileau and 
the ancients. One group debated whether the “ Para- 
dise Lost ” ought to have been in rhyme. To another, 
an anxious poetaster demonstrated that “ Venice Pre- 
served” ought to have been hooted from the stage. 
Under no roof was a greater variety of figures to be 
seen—earls in stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks 
and bands, pert templars, sheepish lads from the uni- 
versities, translators, and index-makers in ragged coats 
of frieze. The great press was to get near the chair 
where John Dryden sat. In winter that chair was 
always in the warmest nook, by the fire; in summer, 
it stood in the balcony. To bow to him, and to hear 
his opinion of Racine’s last tragedy, or of Rossa’s treatise 
on epic poetry, was thought a privilege. A pinch from 
his snuff-box was an honour sufficient to turn the head 
of a young enthusiast. There were coffee-houses where 
the first medical men might be consulted. Dr John Rad- 
cliffe, who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice 
in London, came daily, at the hour when the Exchange 
was full, from his house in Bow Street, then a fashion- 
able of the capital, to Garraway’s, and was to be 
found surrounded by surgeons and apothecaries at a 
particular table. There were Puritan coffee-houses 
where no oath was heard, and where lank-haired men 
discussed election and reprobation through their noses ; 
Jew coffee-houses, where dark-eyed money-changers 
from Venice and from Amsterdam greeted each other ; 
and Popish coffee-houses where, as good Protestants 
believed, Jesuits planned over their cups another great 
fire, and cast silver bullets to shoot the king.’ 
Everywhere Mr Macaulay takes the freedom to intro- 
duce circumstances and associations in a manner new 
to history. We are told that, on the breaking out of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, a play of Dryden’s failed for 
want of attendance at the theatre. Persons still living 
have seen the daughter of the servant who waited on 
the Earl of Faversham when he halted to fight Mon- 
mouth at Sedgemoor. Monmouth left a mistress, whom 
he considered as his wife in the sight of Heaven: her 
fate is touched on with the skill of the modern literary 
artist. The unhappy man has perished on Tower Hill, 
and been laid amongst the dust of many heroic person- 
ages in the Tower Chapel. ‘ Yet a few months, and the 
quiet village of Toddington in Bedfordshire witnessed 
a still sadder funeral. Near that village stood an ancient 
and stately hall, the seat of the Wentworths. The 
the parish church had long been their burial- 
— To that burial-place, in the spring which fol- 
wed the death of Monmouth, was borne the coffin of 
the young Baroness Wentworth of Nettlestede. Her 
family reared a sumptuous mausoleum over her remains: 
but a less costly memorial of her was long contemplated 
with far deeper interest. Her name, carved by the 
hand of him whom she loved too well, was, a few years 
ago, still discernible on a tree in the adjoining eed 


Hall, we are reminded of the mysterious tragedy enacted 
in it in the time of the Tudors, as narrated in the notes 
to ‘Rokeby.’ A historian of the last age, writing about 
the arrival of the Dutch Guards at Whitehall, and hav- 
ing to mention that they had to mect the English Guards 
under Lord Craven, would have mentioned Lord Craven 
and nothing more. Mr Macaulay introduces him thus: 
* They were commanded by William, Earl of Craven, an 
aged man who, more than fifty years before, had been 
distinguished in war and love, who had led the forlorn- 
hope at Creutznach with such courage, that he had 
been patted on the shoulder by the great Gustavus, and 
who was believed to have won from a thousand rivals 
the heart of the unfortunate queen of Bohemia. Craven 
was now in his eightieth year; but time had not tamed 
his spirit.’ Such references throw a flood of fresh inte- 
rest on a historical narration. 

Mr Macaulay says—‘ The press now often sends forth 
in a day a greater quantity of discussion and declama- 
tion about the condition of the working-man, than was 
published during the twenty-eight years which elapsed 
between the Restoration and the Revolution. But it 
would be a great error to infer, from the increase of 
complaint, that there has been any increase of misery.’ 
He proceeds to show that the agricultural labourers, 
who were four-fifths of the working population, had 
then four shillings a week, without food, in ordinary dis- 
tricts, and from five to six shillings in the more favoured. 
Wheat was then as dear as now. It was seventy shil- 
lings a quarter in 1661, when the justices at Chelms- 
ford fixed the wages of the Essex labourer at six shil- 
lings in summer, and seven in winter. ‘ These facts,’ 
says our author, ‘ are in perfect accordance with another 
fact which seems to deserve consideration. It is evi- 
dent that, in a country where no man can be compelled 
to become a soldier, the ranks of an army cannot be 
filled if the government offers much less than the wages 
of common rustic labour. At present, the pay and beer 
money of a private in a regiment of the line amount to 
seven shillings and sevenpence a week. ‘This stipend, 
coupled with the hope of a pension, does not attract 
the English youth in sufficient numbers; and it is found 
necessary to supply the deficiency by enlisting largely 
from among the poorer population of Munster and Con- 
naught. The pay of the private foot soldier in 1685 was 
only four shillings and eightpence a week ; yet it is cer- 
tain that the government in that year found no difficulty 
in obtaining many thousands of English recruits at very 
short notice. The pay of the private foot soldier in the 
army of the Commonwealth had been seven shillings 
a week—that is to say, as much as a corporal received 


under Charles II.; and seven shillings a week"had been. 


found sufficient to fill the ranks with men decidedly 
superior to the generality of the people. On the whole, 
therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude that, in the 
reign of Charles II., the ordinary wages of the peasant 
did not exceed four shillings a week; but that, in some 
parts of the kingdom, five shillings, six shillings, and 
during the summer months, even seven shillings, were 
paid. At present, a district where a labouring man 
earns only seven shillings a week is thought to be in 
a state shocking to humanity. The average is much 
higher; and in prosperous counties the weekly wages 
of husbandmen amount to twelve, fourteen, and even 
sixteen shillings.’ 

The remuneration of the manufacturing artisan was 
on no better scale. ‘ In the year 1680, a member of the 
House of Commons remarked that the high wages paid 
in this country made it impossible fur our textures to 
maintain 4 competition with the produce of the Indian 
looms. An English mechanic, he said, instead of slaving 
like a native of Bengal for a piece of copper, exacted a 
shilling a day. Other evidence is extant, which proves 
that a shilling a day was the pay to which the English 
manufacturer then thought himself entitled, but that he 
was often forced to work for less. The common people 
of that age were not in the habit of meeting for public 
discussion, of haranguing, or of petitioning parliament. 


Thus, too, when William lodges for a day at Li 
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No newspaper pleaded their cause. It was in rude 
rhyme that their love and hatred, their exultation and 
their distress, found utterance. A great part of their 
history is to be learned only from their ballads. One 
of the most remarkable of the popular lays chanted 
about the streets of Norwich and Leeds in the time of 
Charles II. may still be read on the original broadside. 
It is the vehement and bitter cry of labour against 
capital. It describes the good old times when every 
artisan employed in the woollen manufacture lived as 
well as a farmer. But those times were past. Six- 
pence a day now was all that could be earned by hard 
labour at the loom. If the poor complained that they 
could not live on such a pittance, they were told that 
they were free to take it or leave it. For so miserable 
a recompense were the producers of wealth compelled 
to toil, rising early, and lying down late, while the 
master clothier, eating, sleeping, and idling, became 
rich by their exertions. A shilling a day, the poet de- 
clares, is what the weaver would have, if justice were 
done. We may therefore conclude that, in the gene- 
ration which preceded the Revolution, a workman em- 
ployed in the great staple manufacture of England 
thought himself fairly paid if he gained six shillings 
a week.’ 

It is added—t When we pass from the weavers of 
cloth to a different class of artisans, our inquiries will 
still lead us to nearly the same conclusions. During 
several generations, the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital have kept a register of the wages paid to 
different classes of workmen who have been employed 
in the repairs of the building. From this valuable 
record it appears that, in the course of 120 years, the 
daily earnings of the bricklayer have risen from half-a- 
crown to four-and-tenpence ; those of the mason from 
half-a-crown to five-and-threepence ; those of the car- 
penter from half-a-crown to five-and-fivepence; and 
those of the plumber from three shillings to five-and- 
sixpence. 

* It seems clear, therefore, that the wages of labour, 
estimated in money, were, in 1685, not more than half 


_ of what they now are; and there were few articles im- 


portant to the working-man of which the price was 
not, in 1685, more than half of what it now is. Beer 
was undoubtedly much cheaper in that age than at 
present; meat was also cheaper, but was still so dear, 
that there were hundreds of thousands of families who 
scarcely knew the taste of it. In the cost of wheat 
there has been very little change. The average price of 
the quarter, during the last twelve years of Charles IL., 
was fifty shillings. Bread, therefore, such as is now 
given to the inmates of a workhouse, was then seldom 
seen, even on the trencher of a yeoman or of a shop- 
keeper. The great majority of the nation lived almost 
entirely on rye, barley, and oats. 

* The produce of tropical countries, the produce of 
the mines, the produce of machinery, was positively 
dearer than at present. Among the commodities for 
which the labourer would have had to pay higher in 
1685 than his posterity pay in 1848, were sugar, salt, 
coals, candles, soap, shoes, stockings, and generally all 
articles of clothing and all articles of bedding. It may 
be added, that the old coats and blankets would have 
been not only more costly, but less serviceable than the 
modern fabrics.’ 

Mr Macaulay then proceeds to show that the pro- 
portion of the people which received parochial relief in 
the reign of Charles II. was larger than even now. He 
admits that the labouring people of that age derived 
some advantage from commons now closed to them; 
but against this he places advantages of a different 
kind, proper to the present age. ‘Of the blessings 
which civilisation and philosophy bring with them, a 
large proportion is common to all ranks, and would, if 
withdrawn, be missed as painfully by the labourer as by 
the peer. The market-place which the rustic can now 
reach with his cart in an hour, was, a hundred and sixty 
years ago, a day’s journey from him. ‘The street which 


now affords to the artisan, during the whole night, a 
secure, a convenient, and a brilliantly-lighted walk, was, 
a hundred and sixty years ago, so dark after sunset, 
that he would not have been able to see his hand; s0 ill 
paved, that he would have run constant risk of breaking 
his neck; and so ill watched, that he would have been in 
imminent danger of being knocked down and plundered 
of his small earnings. Every bricklayer who falls from 
a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing who is run over 
by a carriage, now may have his wounds dressed and 
his limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred and sixty 
years ago, all the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, 
or of a merchant-prince like Clayton, could not have 
purchased. Some frightful diseases have been extir- 
pated by science, and some have been banished by 
police. The term of human life has been lengthened 
over the whole kingdom, and especially in the towns. 
The year 1685 was not accounted sickly; yet in the 
year 1685 more than one in twenty-three of the in- 
habitants of the capital died. At present, only one 
inhabitant of the capital in forty dies annually. The 
difference in salubrity between the London of the nine- 
teenth century and the London of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is very far greater than the difference between 
London in an ordinary season and London in the 
cholera. 

‘Still more important is the benefit which all orders 
of society, and especially the lower orders, have derived 
from the mollifying influence of civilisation on the 
national character. The groundwork of that character 
has indeed been the same through many generations, in 
the sense in which the groundwork of the character of 
an individual may be said to be the same when he is a 
rude and thoughtless schoolboy, and when he is a refined 
and accomplished man. It is pleasing to reflect that 
the public mind of England has softened while it has 
ripened, and that we have in the course of ages become 
not only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There is 
scarcely a page of the history or lighter literature of 
the seventeenth century which does not contain some 
proof that our ancestors were less humane than their 
posterity. The discipline of workshops, of schools, of 
private families, though not more efficient than at 
present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well born and 
bred, were in the habit of beating their servants. Peda- 
gogues knew no way of imparting knowledge but by 
beating their pupils. Husbands of decent station were 
not ashamed to beat their wives. The implacability of 
hostile factions was such as we can scarcely conceive. 
Whigs were disposed to murmur because Stafford was 
suffered to die without seeing his bowels burned before 
his face. Tories reviled and insulted Russell as his 
coach passed from the Tower to the scaffold in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. As little mercy was shown by the populace 
to sufferers of a humbler rank. If an offender was put 
into the pillory, it was well if he escaped with life from 
the shower of brickbats and paving-stones. If he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, 
imploring the hangman to give it the fellow well, and 
make him howl. Gentlemen arranged parties of plea- 
sure to Bridewell on court days, for the purpose of seeing 
the wretched women who beat hemp there whipped. A 
man pressed to death for refusing to plead, a woman 
burned for coining, excited less sympathy than is now 
felt for a galled horse or an over-driven ox. Fights, 
compared with which a boxing-match is a refined and 
humane spectacle, were among the favourite diversions 
of a large part of the town. Multitudes assembled to 
see gladiators hack each other to pieces with deadly 
weapons, and shouted with delight when one of the 
combatants lost a finger or an eye. The prisons were 
hells on earth, seminaries of every crime and of every 
disease. At the assizes the lean and yellow culprits 
brought with them from their cells to the dock an at- 
mosphere of stench and_ pestilence, which sometimes 
avenged them signally on bench, bar, and jury. But 
on all this misery society looked with profound indifie~ 
rence. Nowhere could be found that sensitive and rest- 
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less compassion which has in our time extended a 
powerful protection to the factory child, to the Hindoo 
widow, to the negro slave, which pries into the stores 
and water-casks of every emigrant ship, which winces 
at every lash laid on the back of a drunken soldier, 
which will not suffer the thief in the hulks to be ill-fed 
or overworked, and which has repeatedly endeavoured 
to save the life even of the murderer. It is true that 
compassion ought, like all other feelings, to be under 
the government of reason, and has, for want of such 
government, produced some ridiculous and some deplor- 
able effects. But the more we study the annals of the 
past, the more shall we rejoice that we live in a merciful 
age—in an age in which cruelty is abhorred, and in 
which pain, even when deserved, is inflicted reluctantly, 
and from a sense of duty. Every class, doubtless, has 
gained largely by this great moral change; but the 
class which has gained most is the poorest, the most 
dependent, and the most defenceless.’ 

These are things worth pondering upon by the work- 
ing population of our time, and those who call them- 
selves specially their friends. There is a prevailing 
disposition to attribute all the evils endured by the 
humbler class of people to political and social evils 
bearing with undue severity upon them, and peculiar 
to the present time. When you tell any man that he 
is subjected to external evils beyond his own control, 
he is extremely apt to overlook those which it depends 
on himself to remedy. It is to be feared that the pre- 
sent manner of addressing the working population is 
mainly of the kind which soothes them with the idea 
that they are victims who cannot help themselves, The 
very efforts everywhere making to furnish them with 
baths, reading-rooms, superior houses, &c. must help to 
foster this notion. The consequence is, that the work- 
ing population lose the opportunity of doing any good 
for themselves. They live for the day, when, by a 
proper husbanding of their resources, they might take 
a far higher place, socially and morally, than they do. 
Such facts as those brought out by Mr Macaulay show 
at once how much less evil they now suffer, and how 
much more they might now do for themselves, than at 
any former period. 

e now fairly conclude by jotting off a few pithy 
expressions of opinion on general subjects, which we 
find scattered in Mr Macaulay’s volumes :—‘In every 
age, the vilest specimens of human nature are to be 
found among demagogues.’ ‘The common people are 
sometimes inconstant, for they are human beings. But 
that they are inconstant as compared with the educated 
classes, with aristocracies, or with princes, may be con- 
fidently denied. It would be easy to name demagogues 
whose popularity has remained undiminished, while 
sovereigns and parliaments have withdrawn their con- 
fidence from a long succession of statesmen. When 
Swift had survived his faculties many years, the Irish 
populace still continued to light bonfires on his birth- 
day, in commemoration of the services which they fan- 
cied that he had rendered to his country when his mind 
was in full vigour. While seven administrations were 
raised to power, and hurled from it in consequence of 
court intrigues, or of changes in the sentiments of the 
higher classes of society, the profligate Wilkes retained 
his hold on the affections of a rabble whom he pillaged 
and ridiculed. Politicians who in 1807 sought to curry 
favour with George III. by defending Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, were not ashamed in 1820 to curry favour with 
George IV. by persecuting her. But in 1820, as in 
1807, the whole body of working men was fanatically 
devoted to her cause.’ ‘ Representative assemblies, pub- 
lic discussions, and all the other checks by which, in 
civil affairs, rulers are restrained from abusing power, 
are out of place in a camp. Machiavel justly imputed 
many of the disasters of Venice and Florence to the 
jealousy which led those republics to interfere with 
every act of their generals. The Dutch practice of 
sending to an army deputies, without whose consent no 
great blow could be struck, was almost equally perni- 


cious. It is undoubtedly by no means certain that a 
captain, who has been intrusted with dictatorial power 
in the hour of peril, will quietly surrender that power 
in the hour of triumph; and this is one of the many 
considerations which ought to make men hesitate long 
before they resolve to vindicate public liberty by the 
sword. But if they determine to try the chance of war, 
they will, if they are wise, intrust to their chief that 
plenary authority without which war cannot be well 
conducted. It is possible that, if they give him that 
authority, he may turn out a Cromwell or a Napoleon; 
but it is almost certain that, if they withhold from him 
that authority, their enterprises will end like the enter- 
prise of Argyle.’ 


NOTES ON FERNS. 


Horace speaks of the fern as growing only to be 
burnt, and from his age to the present day, men have 
been but too apt to take the superficial reading of the 
remark without applying it economically. Few have 
regarded the fern otherwise than as a beautiful and 
graceful ornament, or a troublesome and obstinate weed, 
according as the romantic or the needful was their guid- 
ing principle. It would be well that the latter class 
should act more upon the letter of the poet, and they 
would probably find themselves well rewarded, not 
merely by ridding their fair fields of the intruding root, 
but also by a considerable quantity of kelp, which will 
be eagerly sought after by the soapmaker and the glass 
manufacturer; or they may economically employ the 
ashes so obtained in their own household, after the 
manner of the Welsh and others, who, burning the fern 
when green, make the ashes into balls with a little 
water; then dry them in the sun, and store them up, to 
take the place of soap, fur which they form no indiffe- 
rent substitute. 

Again, when the occupier of the said fair fields, or 
it may be of yonder small allotment, newly reclaimed 
from the mountain or moor, has supplied his thrifty 
partner with the magic balls, which, like the good fairy 
in the old tale, are ‘ to cleanse all they touch,’ he may 
advantageously employ his former enemy (for so a plant 
which in rich soils will extend its roots to a depth 
of six to eight feet may be considered) as an excel- 
lent manure. Let him cut it when green, and suffer 
it to rot, when he will soon discover its merits as an 
enricher of the soil. It yields nearly twice the quantity 
of salts contained in almost any other vegetable, and 
for this reason is particularly applicable to the potato, 
never failing, if buried beneath their roots, to pro- 
duce a good crop. The rootstock of all ferns, though 
bitter, salt, and nauseous, is relished by pigs, and if 
boiled in their mash, or even in water, becomes an ex- 
cellent food for them. As that of the bracken (Pieris 

ilina) frequently mats together, and covers acres 

unreclaimed ground, it may do great service in 
this way. Newman also mentions, on the authority 
of Mr Lees, that in the forest of Dean, the young 
shoots of this plant are cut before the fronds are 
unrolled, and boiled as a mash for pigs. This food 
will keep for a considerable time after it has been 
boiled, and it comes into use at a season when the cot- 
tager has some difficulty in supplying his pig from 
the garden. The roots of Pteris aquilina and common 
wall-fern, if boiled like carrots, are sweet and whole- 
some; so, says Gunner, are the young spring-shoots of 
the latter, if boiled and eaten like asparagus. An excel- 
lent farina may be procured from fern roots, which not 
only forms an article of food to the natives of Kamt- 
chatka, but is also mixed in the bread of our more civi- 
lised neighbours in Normandy; whilst the Siberians 
use it in their beer, mixing one-third of the rootstock 
of Aspidium filiz mas with two-thirds of malt. Ferns 
also form in Norway an article of fodder for cattle, sheep, 
and goats. Being cut green, and dried in the open air, 
and, when required, steeped in warm water, the animals 
eat it readily, and in some instances fatten on it, though 
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it is of course a food used only in the depths of winter. 
To the value of ferns as litter it is needless to draw 
attention. In Glen Elg, Inverness, the stalks of the 
bracken are used for thatching houses, to which pur- 
pose the whole frond is applied in Wales; but this, 
though less expensive in labour, is far less durable. 

While keeping in view the fern wash-balls, we must 
not omit to mention that the root of the Osmond royal 
(Osmunda regalis) yields a most excellent starch, so that 
the fern-provided mistress of a family need never blush 
for the linen of her household, however poor she may 
otherwise be. The common bracken, and in a less de- 
gree all the ferns, are, from their astringent nature, well 
adapted to the service of the tanner, and on the conti- 
nent are extensively used by him in the preparation of 
kid and chamois leather. 

The fern was formerly much valued as a medicine, 
but the discoveries of distant and richer lands have, in 
a great measure lessened the chemical value of many 
of the herbs which grow beneath our less ardent sun. 
The maiden’s hair (Adiantum) is much used in coughs, 
sheathing the inflamed and irritable epiglottis. The 


| ‘eapillaire’ of our French neighbours is merely a distil- 


lation of this fern with orange-flower water and honey. 
It is, or was, also much used as a confection, or summer 
drink, as all who in their youthful days delighted in the 
tales of Berguin will testify. 

The anthelmintic qualities of Lastrea filix mas, and 
most of its congeners, cause them even yet to form a 


_ part of the herbalistic Materia Medica of the country- 


women, who particularly esteem them against worms; 
whilst the Asplenia, as their name imports, have been 


| highly valued in complaints of the viscera. The elderly 
_ women in Herefordshire, says Newman, collect P. vul- 


gare as aremedy for hooping-cough: it is gathered in 
October and November, when full of seed, hung up to 
dry, and when used, boiled with coarse brown sugar. 
It may perhaps be well to mention that we have here 
only noticed the true ferns, though the remainder of the 
filices are not without their economical, as well as their 
superstitious interest, to which we shall now advert. 
The fern was formerly regarded with superstitious 
reverence, and held to be endowed with supernatural 
powers. Nor will this astonish us, when we consider 
that the ancients, in common with the father of na- 
tural history, were unable to discover from whence 
proceeded the numberless young plants which they 
saw springing up on every side of the parent fern. 
Pliny expressly says that the ferns have neither flower 
nor seed;* and it was reserved for a comparatively 
modern age to discover the latter in abundance on the 
backs of the fronds. It is curious to mark how the 
accurate and minute observation of these men was, for 
want of a few leading principles, rendered subservient 
to the errors of superstition. In all their ingenious 
speculations, they delighted to work out some fancied 
resemblance between the tangible, natural peculiarities 
of their object, and its supposed powers; and thus, as 
the fruit of the fern was invisible, so must it possess 
the power of rendering invisible the fortunate man who 
should find and appropriate it. Of this fancy our early 
poets have given many illustrations. Thus Shak- 
speare, ‘ We have the recipe of fern-seed—we walk in- 


visible’—Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Why, did you think | and 


that you had Gyges’ ring, or the herb that gives invi- 
sibility ?’—and rare Ben Johnson, ‘I had no medicine, 
sir, to go invisible; no fern-seed in my pocket.’ 

Many, doubtless, were the attempts to find this 
powerful treasure ; anxiously was it sought by the for- 
bidden rover, the trembling criminal, perhaps by the 
treacherous and designing statesman ; but vain was all 
their labour, and disappointedly they gave up their 
ineffectual attempts to discover nonentities, and make 
themselves invisible to mortal ken; for, as Bovet tells 
us, ‘ One went to gather it [fern-seed], and the spirits 
whisked about his ears like bullets, and sometimes 


Phil. Nat. Hist, lib, 27, cap, tv. 


struck his hat and other parts of his body. In fine, 
though he apprehended that he had gotten a — 
of it in papers, and a box besides, he found 
empty ;’ that is, the seed having been at length dis- 
covered, dark and malignant spirits, enraged at the 
prospect of man appropriating to himself their pecu- 
liar privilege, attacked the daring depredator (perchance 
under the forms of owls and bats), and bore from him 
his long-sought booty. 

Nor was invisibility the only boon to be obtained by 
means of the fern-seed: it had other powers, darkly 
hinted at by some, and more openly declared by others : 
in fact it was a most powerful vegetable charm if | 
gathered on St John’s (midsummer) Eve, more so if the 
night, says Semnius, should prove tempestuous ; and in 
later times, Gerarde speaks much of the uses to which 
superstition had applied the much-sought fern-seed. 
Dioscorides, Iraqus, and Schbruhr, speak much and 
mysteriously of this plant as a charm against witch- 
craft; whilst Bovet gravely states his conviction that 
these ‘are of the devil’s own contriving; that having 
once ensnared men to an obedience to his rules, he may 
with more facility oblige them to a stricter vassalage.’ 
Even serpents, it is to be supposed, were aware of the 
powers of this herb, as Pliny tells us that they are 
rarely found under it. In addition to the non-discovery 
of the seed, the ‘ strange figures and unknown letters’ 
which were seen on cutting the stem across, had their 
influence on the susceptible minds of our forefathers. 

Among the more practical superstitions respecting 
this tribe of plants, we may notice that of placing chil- 
dren on a bed of green fern as a cure for rickets. It 
may also be pleasant to the ennuyée to know that the 
goldilocks (P. vulgare) was formerly considered an in- 
fallible remedy for melancholia. We have a theory of 
our own on this subject, which we shall hereafter unfold. 

It would be tedious to mention all the diseases for 
which ferns were considered panaceas ; so, after stating 
that the root of Polypodium dhyopteris would, it was be- 
lieved, take off the hair, we will proceed to our own 
superstition respecting melancholia, intreating such of 
our readers as may be troubled with this most wearing 
disease of the mind to pay great attention to our asser- 
tion that P. vulgare, in common with other ferns, will 
materially assist in effecting his or her cure. We do 
not even, like the wizards of old, ask for faith in qur 
nostrum ; we only ask obedience to our rules, and the 
faith shall be worked out by the cure perfected. Let 
the patient, say we, commence by such gentle strolls as 
shall bring him to the charmed spots where 


‘ The fern delights to grow;’ 


let him gradually proceed to gather a few of the more 
striking and beautiful fronds; let him place them fre- 
quently and carefully before his eyes, examining them 
attentively, until he feel a strong desire to know some- 
thing of their structure and history (if he be assisted by 
a microscope, the miracle will in all probability be 
more speedy), or wish to discover how many different 
kinds grow within the limits of his daily rambles; then 
let him have recourse to some of the many interesting 
and scientific botanical works which have been written 
for this purpose ; let him study these works in the fields 

woods, until he feel imbued with a quiet but intense 
love of beautiful and graceful forms of this most inte- 
resting tribe of plants—until he can say, from the depths 
of his heart, 


* Dear as they are beautiful 
Are those fern leaves to me’— 


until, when he thinks of his former insipid pursuits, he 
can add, 


* Far dearer to me yon lone vale o’ green bracken ;’ 


let him all this time remember that in Eastern lands, 
where they talk with flowers, the fern is the true and 
appropriate emblem of sincerity and friendship. Let 
him secretly bear the lessons thus learned in his bosom 
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when called upon to mingle in the crowded city; let 
him exhibit it somewhat more openly when amongst 
his own friends, family, and dependants; and our 
authority’s word for it, the cure is completed. 


EDUCATION OF THE DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 
Parents possessed of tolerable means seldom neglect to 
send their children to school. They are often heard to 
say of their young people, ‘ Whatever advantage money 
can purchase for them in the way of education, we 
are willing to give them.’ Having expended the money 
ungrudgingly, they are often surprised that their chil- 
dren do not turn out very well. The fact is, they ex- 
pect too much from liberality in school fees—they are 
too apt to feel their consciences relieved as to their 
duty to the young by mere considerations of the cost in 
money. However well it may suit a busy father to 
depute the nurture of his children, and use his own 
time in money-making or in needful recreation, it is 
very certain that the children will be imperfectly edu- 
éated if they have not been reared carefully and 
rationally in the domestic circle, and cost their parents, 
or some persons standing in the light of parents, a 
great deal of trouble over and above all that is pur- 
chaseable from the schoolmaster. 

The education of the domestic circle is moral educa- 
tion. The fresh human beings continually coming into 
the world might be regarded as a colony of savages 
coming in amongst a civilised people, and requiring to 
be adjusted to the tone of the society of which they are 
henceforth to form a part. Their impulses are in full 
activity: the provocations to the working of these im- 
pulses lie full before them. The business is to train 
the impulses to submit to those checks and those modi- 
fied or regulated movements which society pronounces 
to be desirable. It will not be by reading of texts, or 
hearing of precepts and maxims, that this will be done. 
It only can be done by training to habits—a duty re- 
quiring much time, great patience, and no small skill 
and judgment. 

It is, then, an onerous duty, anaFet its weight may 
be much lessened if a good method be adopted, and 
adopted sufficiently early. Something can be done 
with a child from a very early period of existence. 
For instance, if he cries, we may avoid a great evil if 
we abstain from administering dainties for the pur- 
pose of soothing him ; or, on the other hand, from using 
him harshly by way of punishment. The crying of a 
child on account of any little accident or disappointment 
is less an evil to him than an annoyance to us: we pro- 
bably attach too much consequence to the idea of keep- 
ing children quiet, as if quietness were in him a virtue. 
If, however, it appear really desirable to stop the crying 
of an infant, the best way is to produce a diversion in 
his mind. Create some novelty about or before him, 
and if it be sufficient to give a new turn to his feelings, 
he will become what is called ‘ good’ immediately. 
This is a cheap way of effecting the object, and it can 
be attended by no imeginable bad consequences. It 
must be remarked, however, that we—that is, grown- 
up people—are ourselves the causes of much avoidable 
squalling among the young. A child is looking at 
something, or is enjoying himself in some little sport 
with a companion: from fondness, or some other cause, 
we snatch him up of a sudden in our arms: he cries. 
Can we wonder? Should any of us like to be whipped 
up from a dinner-table in the midst of our soup, or from 
a concert-room when Jenny Lind is enchanting all ears ? 
Undoubtedly it is injustice to a child to treat him thus, 


not to speak of the worse injustice of punishing him in 
such circumstances for crying. He is entitled to have 
his will consulted before we snatch him away merely 
for our own amusement. Should it be necessary to 
interfere with his amusements, or to put a stop to 
them, use diversion and kind words by way of soften- 
ing matters, and we shall probably have nothing to 
complain of. 

Our ancestors were severe with children. There used 
to be some terrible maxims about maintaining awe, 
and breaking or bending the will. Corporal correction 
was abundantly resorted to. ‘The direct result of the 
system of terror was to produce habits of falsehood and 
barbarism; for there is no child who will not tell a lie if 
afraid of punishment on letting out the truth, and the 
beating he gets only serves as an example of violence 
for his own conduct towards brothers, sisters, and com- 
panions. Kindness is now the rule in fashion—upon 
the whole an improvement. An excess in this direction 
would, however, be as fatal as one of an opposite kind. 
It is not so much kindness that is required, as simple 
civility and justice. Treat children with courtesy, and 
as rational beings, and they will generally be found suf- 
ficiently docile. We hear obedience trumpeted as a 
first requisite ; but the question is, how is a right kind 
of obedience to be obtained? Our opinion is, that the 
fewer commands we address to children the better. 
Ask them politely. It is difficult for any one, even a 
child, to refuse what is so asked. . If they do, they lie 
so plainly in error, that little can be needed beyond a 
calm expression of opinion on the subject. They will 
be less likely to refuse a second time. ‘This is very dif- 
ferent from a command palpably disobeyed, in which 
case there must either be punishment to the child or a 
defeat to the parent. The imperative plan does not 
seem to work well. It leads to a constant contention 
between the parties—the child to escape duties which 
he has no pleasure in obeying, the parent to enforce an ° 
authority which is deficient in moral basis. ‘The opposite 
method admits of the child having some satisfaction in 
complying. It trains him to free agency, and thus pre- 
pares him better for the world. It is a great mistake to 
try to suppress or wholly overrule the will of a child. 
The will is a good thing in him asin you. Try to take 
it along with you, and to direct it to good purposes, and 
you will find that you are accomplishing a great pur- 
pose in education. On the other hand, a ‘constant 
appeal to the affections, as a means of obtaining com- 
pliance, would obviously be an error. If treated justly, 
and not unkindly, a child cannot avoid loving its pa- 
rents. Trust to this love anaes of itself in persuad- 
ing to a compliance with all reasonable requests and an 
obedience to all reasonable rules. 

Even tolerably amiable children, when placed together, 
will be found to have frequent little quarrels, the con- 
sequence of disrespectful words, or, perhaps, interfer- 
ences with each other’s property. Some are much more 
liable both.to give and take offence than others. Nothing 
is more troublesome to a parent; for it is scarcely pos- 
sible entirely to ascertain the merits of any case. The 
liability to such collisions will at least be diminished 
if the parents never fail to observe towards each other, 
and towards their servants and children, the rules of 
good-breeding; and if they, moreover, take every op- 
portunity of inculcating the beautiful and happy results 
of domestic peace. These means, however, will be in 
vain if children are allowed too much time to spend in 
idleness, If entirely occupied, in whatever way—with 
lessons, with work, with amusement, or with reading or 
drawing—they will be very little liable to fall into dis- 
cord. It should, accordingly, be regarded as one of the 
first duties of those having a charge of young people 
to keep them incessantly engaged in something which 
may interest their faculties. 

As soon as their understanding fits them for such 
intercommunion, children should be made the compa- 
nions, friends, and confidants of their parents. The old 
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rule was, that in their parents’ they should 
be perfectly quiet. This might be a gratifying homage 
to the parent, but it was not education to the child. If 
a child is brought to a family table, he should be allowed 
to join in the family conversation, that he may learn 
to converse. It is both surprising and gratifying to 
observe how soon children work up to the standard of 
their parents’ attainments, and how beautifully they 
repay the openness and confidence with which they are 
treated, by reposing the most unreserved confidence in 
return. They know the family position, the family 
prospects, objects, and wishes, and become deeply inte- 
rested in them all. Affection proves a far more power- 
ful check than severity: obedience is a word unknown 
in the family vocabulary, because the thing is never 
wanting. Co-operation, cheerful contribution by heart 
and hand to the family objects, is the principle of 
action. In such a family there is rarely anything en- 
titled to the appellation of discord: there are no sepa- 
rations, no elopements, no acts of domestic rebellion. 
A smooth course of happy life flows on, and the old 
age of the parents, who have trained so much worth 
in their offspring, is soothed and cheered by the unre- 
mitting exercise of the very virtues which themselves 
have fostered and perfected. 

This is no ideal picture. We could point to families 
where the scions of the house, and even the children of 
strangers, have been the subjects of a domestic educa- 
tion such as we describe, and where the results have 
been the realisation of the desideratum we set out with 
—namely, the adjustment of the fresh generation to 
the civilisation attained by the old. 


THE HIGHLAND CONVOY. 


A Frew months ago I indulged myself in a sail down 
the Firth of Clyde in one of the countless steamers of 
the river. To me this is like a returning voyage up the 
stream of time; for every murmur of these haunted 
waters is laden with the voices of other years, and from 
every nook of the varied shores there start forth to meet 
me the spirits of the past. Iam in a dream, which is 
not alla dream, for the places are substantial realities, 
although the persons are shadows: and the spectral 
show receives no interruption from the cold stony 
images of humanity by whom I am surrounded on the 
deck, for these belong in a remarkable manner to the 
present world, and to the new form into which society 
has been cast in the course of the last thirty years. 

Ona the occasion referred to, the somewhat uncommon 
circumstance occurred of my exchanging looks, and 
finally words, with one of my fellow-passengers. He 
was a man well on to fifty years of age; but although 
his head was already sprinkled with the snows of time, 
his step was elastic, his eye clear, though serious, and 
his forehead smooth and white, as if it possessed some 
natural power of repulsion to throw off the cares of the 
world, that draw the brows of other men into wrinkles. 
What attracted me, however, was his air of solitariness, 
his abstraction from the things and persons of the pre- 
sent, and I knew by intuition that he was conversing, 
like myself, with the world of shadows. This actually 
proved to be the case. He had left the Clyde (the oppo- 
site shore from mine) in early youth, and after a long 
pursuit of happiness and fortune, returned a few years 
ago, convinced that the former was an illusion, and the 
latter merely independence, irrespective of the amount 
of income. We were soon well acquainted; nay, old 
friends. And what wonder? since our companionship 
led us to trace back together for one score and ten 
years the stream of time, and made us feel, as we paced 
the deck side by side, that every step conducted us 
farther and farther from the living. 
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After some hours had been spent in this way, my 
new-old friend was curious to learn the circumstances 
of my return; but I had nothing to relate beyond the 
disagreeable impressions made upon me by the people, 
in their transition state between picturesque rudeness 
and cold refinement—a state in which they had lost the 
cordial warmth of the one, before gaining the elegance 
of the other. 

‘It is not that I mean,’ said he. ‘But after so long 
an absence, and so unexpected a return, did you meet 
with nothing remarkable, no incident, no adventure, 
no?’——_ I smiled, and my companion looked grave. 

‘It was too late in the day!’ I replied, touching 
ostentatiously with my glove a whisker which is not 
yet uiterly gray. 

‘It is not that I mean,’ he repeated more impatiently, 
and with some touch of disdain. 
us, it is to be hoped, too old for romance, and too wise 
for the delusions of a sex placed among mankind as a 
trial and a test, a mockery and a punishment. You 
met, then, with nothing remarkable ?—nothing to signa- 
lise your return ?—nothing to stand forward as a land- 
mark in your memory connecting the epochs of your life 
from boyhood even to middle age? Would but I could 
say the same!’ 

*Say anything but the same,’ cried I. ‘I am thank- 
ful that you have an adventure to relate, and you 
ought to be thankful that you have a listener to hear 
it. Let us sit down, for the evening has stolen upon us 
unawares, and there is nothing more to be seen on 
these dusky shores.’ 

‘It was in the dusk,’ began my companion, when we 
had seated ourselves side by side— 

* At what season ?” , 

‘When the autumn was far advanced; when the 
Clyde, like our own heads, my friend, had put on her 
livery of gray and brown; and when the nights were 
long and chill, but steeped in the radiance of a harvest 
moon. My elder brother is a petty laird in the country 
we have been talking of, on the Highland or right bank 
of the river, and his house stands in a wild nook of the 
hills a little more than fifteen miles from the shore. I 
had informed him by letter of the time I expected to 
be with him ; and, thanks to the regularity of this kind 
of navigation, I landed in a small boat from the steamer 
on the appointed day. This was the first time I had 
touched Scottish ground for thirty years; and even at 
the rude hamlet, well known to me in my early days, 
I observed some of the changes that were afterwards 
so obtrusive. Indeed the only individual among the 
lookers-on who harmonised completely with my boyish 
recollections was a wild-looking Highlander; and even 
him, in consequence of the change that had taken place 
in me, I could not help regarding with a feeling of dis- 
trust and dislike. And yet the fellow, with his erect 
athletic figure, his unkempt locks, flowing from beneath 
a broad blue bonnet, his mist-coloured plaid, drawn from 
one shoulder over a broad chest, with the end hanging 
down gracefully behind, and his trews, furled up to his 
knee, so as to display the naked leg and foot of a 
young Hercules, presented a fine specimen of the unre- 
claimed Gael. I believe, however, that my suspicions 
were at first excited by nothing more than the eager 
attention with which he regarded my baggage as I gave 
it into the charge of the boatman, and the avidity with 
which he listened to, and appeared to treasure up, my 
directions as to its being taken care of till sent for on 
the following day. When his keen eye caught mine 
fixed wu him with severity, he looked down instan- 
taneliihy, | as if afraid of betraying his thoughts, and 
shrank aside with a sudden abjectness of deference 
which by no means disarmed my suspicion. 

Soon after, a new circumstance occurred to draw my 
attention to this man. Having taken some refresh- 


ment in the little public-house, to prepare me for a 
walk of fifteen miles over a mountainous country, I 


‘We are both of 
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pulled out-my purse, to be ready to pay my reckoning 
as I went out. I had no more silver, and while hunt- 
ing in a handful of gold for a half-sovereign to change, 
the little window of the room darkened, and I looked 
up: the Highlander stood outside, with his nose lite- 
rally flattened against the glass, and his eyes fastened 
upon the treasure with a wolf-like glare that made me 
start. His expression, naturally wild and fierce, was at 
this moment tinged with an exulting joy, throwing an 
illumination, like that of a torch, over the whole face. 
A foreboding of evil crossed my mind; but instead of 
attending to it, I rose up like a man in a dream, and 
went out mechanically. I paid my reckoning, and took 
my way to the hills.’ Here the narrator paused, and 
looked towards the darkening shore, as if tracing in 
imagination some route full of pain and peril. 

‘Come,’ said I at length, ‘proceed: I should not 
wonder if we hear a little more, before all is done, of 
your bare-legged vagabond!’ 

‘Hurry me not,’ replied my friend solemnly : ‘ it must 
come as it will, or not at all. As you proceed in this 
direction from the Clyde, the country is much confused 
with hills, woods, and masses of rock ; but it is not till 
you arrive at the glen through which the mountain 
tributary rushes that waters my brother’s property, 
that you observe the grander features of the picture. 
In the meantime, in following the wild road I had often 
traversed when a boy, I was struck with the shrunken 
character of the objects. Those hills appeared to me to 
be small, and those woods mere shrubberies, on which 
my imagination had hitherto dwelt as so many moun- 
tains and forests, and a strong feeling of disappointment 
began to gather upon my mind, when my thoughts were 
led suddenly into a new channel. On reaching the sum- 
mit of an eminence lofty enough to afford a more exten- 
sive view than the huddled nature of the scenery usually 
permitted, I saw a plaided figure disappearing behind an 
angle of a rock in the distance. I saw this object only 
for an instant, but I could not be mistaken: it was the 
Highlander. I even thought he turned his head over 
his shoulder, as if to watch whether I was following; 
but in this I may have been mistaken. Now I am not 
more deficient in animal courage than another; but I 
had gold in my pocket, and papers of still more value, 
and although armed, like him, with a serviceable 
staff, I was conscious that I had been for many years 
out of training, and should be as easily plucked as a 
pigeon by that Gaelic vulture. In short, without a 
second thought, I forsook the beaten road, and trusting 
to my recollection of the face of the country, made for 
my destination by a circuitous route. 

‘It was now late in the afternoon, and if I would 
reach my brother’s house before the departure of day- 
light, it was necessary to step out. I did so to some 
aay but after more than an hour’s hard walking, 

began to have some doubt as to the landmarks, and 
lost considerable time in ascending a hill to obtain a 
general view of the district. I found that my detour 
had been greater than I contemplated; but still I was 
right in the main, and I clearly saw a gap in the moun- 
tains beyond, in which was the resting-place I sought. 
But the strong lights on the higher ground, contrasted 
by the deep shadows below, made me begin to calculate 
time and distance in some anxiety; and when at length 
I descended to the level of the route I had chosen, it was 
not without uneasiness I found that daylight had en- 
tirely deserted the lower regions of the earth. Had this 
change come on gradually, I should perhaps have felt 
it little; but one moment to have the ruddy beams of 
the still visible sun in my eyes, and the next to be 
plunged in permanent and still deepening gloom, was, 
in circumstances like mine, a little trying to the nerves : 
but at that moment I saw on the summit of a hill before 
me, just touched, and no more, by the level rays of the 
west, a human figure. This would, in any case, have 
been a picturesque and striking object, bathed as it 
was in a mellow light, which appeared to sever it from 
the dark rounded mass on which it stood; but the out- 


line of the plaid and bonnet invested it at the moment 
with a character of the preternatural; and as I stood 
gazing with distended eyes, I fancied that the High- 
lander was penetrating, with the glance of a bird of 
prey, the gloom in which I stood. But this absurd 
notion lasted not longer than a minute.’ 

‘I use the freedom of saying,’ said I, taking advan- 
tage of a catching of the breath which interrupted the 
narration—‘I use the freedom of saying that it gives 
me much pleasure to hear it! I am tired of that 
thievish cateran, and I would we had you at the death- 
grips without more ado.’ 

* I was tired likewise,’ continued my companion, ‘ and 
with more cause than you. Whether he had actually 
seen me I could not tell; but this I know, that when 
threading soon after a belt of fif, I saw him waiting for 
me at the opening as distinctly as I now see you. On 
this occasion I did not shun him. My pride was touched, 
and my temper chafed; and grasping my staff by the 
middle, I advanced to try the fate of battle, if it was 
that he wanted. When I reached the edge of the belt, 
the plaided figure was gone. It had flitted to a distance 
of twice the space I had traversed, and was just disap- 
pearing behind a mountain rock. 

‘But either owing to the familiarity of the appear- 
ance, or to the presence of danger of another kind, I 
soon ceased to think much of the Highlander. I was 
now entering upon the wild and romantic portions of 
the landscape ; and those features, the contemplation of 
which in the daytime would have filled me with a 
tical enjoyment, had now much more of the terrible than 
sufficed for the composition of the sublime. I could 
already hear, borne on the wailing night-wind, the roar 
of the mountain river, and was entering the savage 
valley, or rather glen on a larger scale, through which it 
wanders, now sweeping in a full deep stream, and now 
tumbling in headlong rapids. The ford I sought, as 
nearly as I could judge, was at least two miles distant; 
and between was a country not very easy of travel even 
in the daylight, and at this uncertain hour, full of 
danger for the unaccustomed wayfarer. Lamenting the 
folly which had exposed me to such perils, for the sake 
of escaping the perhaps imaginary one of a conflict with 
the Highland robber, I pushed cautiously on, now glar- 


ing at some indefinite shadow in my path, which might — 


be the opening of an abyss, and now starting as the 
roar of waters broke upon my ear, coming up, as it 
were, from a chasm at my feet. Have you ever tra- 
versed a wild uneven country when the twilight was 
fading into night?’ 


* Yes,’ said I, ‘and one not very far from yours— 


within the huge shadow of Ben Lomond.’ 

* Then I need not describe the bewilderment of mind 
under which a man labours, the shock with which he 
strikes against a stone, while supposing that he is step- 
ping down a declivity, and the headlong descent into 
which he plunges, while raising his foot to climb. In 
my case the uncertainty was all the more perplexing, 
from the knowledge I had that I was in the near neigh- 
bourhood of precipices, diving sheer down several 
hundred feet to the bed of the river. It now became 
darker and darker; the gusty wind came more wail- 
ingly over the heath; and although the harvest moon 
had long risen, the glare she gave at long intervals 
through the densely-packed clouds only served to pro- 
phesy the danger it did not reveal.’ 
eae the Highland thief? Where was he by this 

ie?” 

* I cannot tell. Sometimes I thought I saw his figure 
sketched upon the dull sky behind; and sometimes I 
heard—perhaps only in imagination—his footsteps close 
by my side. My thoughts, however, were now con- 
centrated upon a much more imminent peril; for the 
night came down upon my path in thick darkness, and 
at length the moon ceased to emerge from the rack 
that hurried across the sky; but when the stratum of 
cloud was less dense than usual, merely signified her 
whereabout by a faint spectral gleam, that wrapped the 
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world for an instant in a formless winding-sheet, and 
then left it to the blackness of the grave. My situation 
was very tantalising, for I could not be at any great 
distance from what I knew to be a safe and easy ford, 
at the opposite side of which my brother's lands com- 
menced. It was impossible, however, to advance other- 
wise than slowly and cautiously; for although I could 
not tell the exact locality I was in, I knew that some- 
where in this neighbourhood there were frightful pre- 
cipices, plunging sheer down into the river, and every 
now and then I continued to hear the ominous voice of 
the waters ascending from depths that seemed close at 
my feet. It was impossible, however, that this could 
continue much longer. I had now been for a consider- 
able time in the tract of the cliffs, and I should soon no 
doubt find the country begin to open, and sink into the 
smoothly-swelling mounds of turf that swept down like 
billows to the ford. 

*I had in fact arrived at what appeared to me to be 
this point in my journey, for in front I suddenly missed 
—or imagined that I did so—the dark masses of shadow 
which the rocks and jungle had hitherto left upon the 
sky. I pushed forward with more confidence, although 
it was now almost pitch dark. I endeavoured to per- 
suade myself that I recognised the very stones over 
which I stumbled; and when turning the angle of a 
rock, which I could feel like a wall upon my right hand, 
and almost see through the gloom, I was about to thank 
God that my difficulties were at anend. At that mo- 
ment a wild cry smote upon my ear, and turning my 
head with a superstitious thrill, I saw, by one of the 
momentary glimpses of the moon, the plaided figure 
standing in relief against the sky. The idea imme- 
diately flashed through my brain that I, in my sheltered 
situation, must be unseen by him, and that it would be 
to the last degree absurd to dare the issue of an en- 
counter which he had seemed to defer purposely till I 
was completely worn out, and almost fainting from 
fatigue. Onward, therefore, I plunged; but on turning 
the angle of the wall of rock, there was another and a 
very different cry! It was the roar of waters, softened 
by distance, and yet seeming to come from some fathom- 
less abyss at my very feet. I could not resist my im- 
petus, for the ground sloped, although I had the pre- 
sence of mind to throw myself down; but even this was 
unavailing, and I rolled over the precipice!’ Here the 
narrator paused to wipe his brow, although the evening 
was cold. I began to feel nervous. The lights on the 
shore seemed to dance before my eyes, and I acknow- 
ledge that I awaited the sequel of the adventure in some 
trepidation. 

* You are over the precipice,’ said I at length. 

*Yes; but holding on, like grim death, to the top, 
and digging my feet into its crevices. Yet to what pur- 
pose? My head was rather under than above the 
summit of the cliff; and being able to find a resting- 


= only for the points of my toes, I had no purchase 


for an effort to climb. What possibility of escape was 

there left? Even had I been able to hang on for an 
indefinite time, I might be bleaching there for weeks, 
in that wild and lonely country, before attracting ob- 
servation. I cried for help, hoping that the robber 
himself might hear me; but the sound fell dull and 
dead against the rock, and the kelpie voices below 
seemed to ‘scream in derision. This was the rest to 
which I had returned after thirty years’ battling with 
the world; this was the salutation I received from my 
native river! I think my brain to wander, as 
the conviction gathered force that I could not much 
longer maintain my hold; for I replied to the shrieking 
cries that rose from the abyss, and yelled hoarsely, not 
in hope, but defiance. But this mood was not of long 
duration: it was the last symptom of the fever which 
burned in. my blood, through over-excitement of mind 
and body; and as my limbs began to stiffen, and my 
fingers Si loge sensation, a dreamy calm descended upon 
my sou 


‘Then rose the spirits of memory upon the night. 


Some there came from the village churchyard, em- 
bosomed in the gap of the mountains: they were my 
mother, two sisters, and a baby phantom, who opened 
its arms as of yore, and tried to say “ Brother!” Some 
there came from beneath the tumbling surges of the 
Atlantic: they were my father and a young cousin. 
Some there came from the southron country, some from 
far lands, sume from cities, some from hamlets: they 
were my friends, enemies, rivals, benefactors—fellow- 
wayfarers in the journey of life. How terrible it is to 
meet the dead! ‘There was not one of that company I 
saw without self-reproach. Oh that I had listened to 
those saintly counsels which were wont to be poured 
into my ear in bed, till they mingled with the hymns of 
angels in my childish dreams! Oh that I had left 
harsh words unspoken, low sentiments unthought, 
ignoble deeds undone! And she !—is it possible that I 
judged her wrongly? Could that seeming phantom of 
delight be indeed a fiend of the abyss? or are the songs 
of poets true when they tell that faith, mercy, and 
gentleness are attributes of woman, and that 


** Love is no cheat, and happiness no dream ?”* 


‘My dear friend,’ said I, when he began to quote 
poetry, ‘were not your fingers benumbed by this time ?’ 

* They were altogether devoid of sensation, and yet I 
felt that they were slipping slowly from their hold. At 
that moment a faint and momentary glimpse of the 
moon revealed a face looking down upon me from the 
brink of the cliff—a face which I recognised distinctly 
as that of the plaided Highlander. But what mattered 
this? I was surrounded by faces of all sorts, and the 
faint roar of the waters beneath was heavy with human 
voices. That this apparition was as unsubstantial as 
the rest, was evident from its looking at me with a 
strange and eager stare, without moving hand or foot 
either to rescue or destroy me; and yet it was not 
without a shudder that I saw it leap wildly from the 
precipice, and felt the waving of its plaid as it shot past 
me into the abyss. 

“Fat ta deil is t’ou sticking to the stanes for, like a 
wul’-cat?” cried the mocking spectre beneath me; and it 
drew my feet, with a sudden jerk, from the side of the 
precipice. My benumbed fingers could no longer sup- 
port the dead weight of my body; and as they slipped 
from their hold, a wild scream broke from my lips, and 
mingled with the manifold voices of the river below. I 
fell, and all was over.’ Here the narrator paused, and 
wiped his brow again. 

* You were over,’ said I with a gasp, as a sudden sus- 
picion flashed across my mind that my friend was in- 
sane! ‘What became of you? Were you brained, or 
drowned, or hurried away in an eddy of the night-wind 
by the spectre Gael?’ 

*I lost my senses for a time, and when I reopened 
my eyes, the whole scene was steeped in a flood of 
moonlight. I was lying upon one of the billowy 
mounds of turf that sweep down to the ford; and 
looking up, I saw the edge of the face of rock from 
which I had fallen at a height of little more than six 
feet! Had I been able to put down my feet only a few 
inches, I should have felt the solid earth; but this being 
impossible without loosing my hold of the summit, I 
had hung for more than an hour in a position as terrible 
as the mind of man can conceive, although its terrors 
were purely imaginary.’ 

‘ And the Highlander?’ said I, a little disconcerted, 
if the truth must be told, at my friend’s safety. 

‘He was a favourite servant of my brother’s, and had 
been deputed to conduct me home; although feeling, as 
he did instinctively, the mistrust and dislike with which 
I regarded him from the outset, and rendered diffident 
by his almost total ignorance of English, he had exe- 
cuted his mission by watching over me from a distance, 
After all, had it not been for the kindliness of this 
faithful fellow’s nature, united with his strength of 
limb, I must have passed tlie rest of the night on the 
hill-side, and thus submitted to a consummation I had 
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suffered so much to avoid. But he supported me to the 
ford; and then catching me up in his arms, as I drew 
back, afraid of my feebleness, bore me across the tor- 
rent, striding from stone to stone with a firmness and 
rapidity of step that were altogether marvellous.’ 

* And so ended the convoy of Donald Macdonald ?’ 

‘Not quite. Although a tender welcome, a good 
supper, and a cosy bed restored me to my usual vigour, 
that was not the last night I stuck to these awful stones 
“ like a wul’-cat.” To this day, when my health is out 
of order, or my mind darkened with the shadows of the 
world, the midnight rock, the plaided Gael, and the 
spectre faces of the past, return upon my dreams— 
and perhaps I do not feel myself to be the worse man 
for having endured the horrors of the Highland Con- 
voy.’ L. R. 


SIR JOHN BARROW. 


Tue life of Sir John Barrow, who has recently died full 
of years and of honours, presents a remarkable instance 
of the success which almost invariably attends untiring 
industry and perseverance of purpose. His was not that 
headlong enthusiasm which pursues with ardour some 
unattainable object, while it turns away with disgust 
from the homely duties and circumstances of life. ‘The 
most marked features of his character were ‘ an inherent 
and inveterate hatred of idleness,’ and a promptitude in 
seizing every opportunity of instruction, whereby he 
was enabled in early life to acquire a large stock of 
ractical information, all of which proved serviceable to 
him during the more eventful period of his later years. 
He was born in June 1764, in a small cottage in the 
obscure village of Dragleybeck, near Ulverstone, North 
Lancashire; but perhaps his early life may be best de- 
scribed in his own words, as quoted from a very inte- 
resting autobiographical memoir which appeared only a 
year or two ago. He writes :—‘ I was the only child of 
Roger and Mary Barrow. ‘The small cottage which 
gave me birth had been in my mother’s family nearly 
two hundred years, and had descended to her aunt, who 
lived in it to the age of eighty; and in it my mother 
died at the advanced age of ninety. To the cottage 
were attached three or four small fields, sufficient for 
the keep of as many cows, which supplied our family 
with milk and butter, besides reserving a portion of 
land for a crop of oats. There was also a paddock 
behind the cottage, appropriated to the cultivation of 
potatoes, peas, beans, and other culinary vegetables, 
which, with the grain, fell to the labour of my father, 
who, with several brothers, the sons of an extensive 
farmer, was brought up to that business in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes. At the bottom of the paddock 
runs the beck or brook, a clear stream, that gives the 
name to the village, and abounds with trout. Conti- 
guous to the cottage was also a small flower garden, 
which in due time fell to my share—that is, while yet 
a young boy, I had full charge of keeping up a supply 
_ of the ordinary flowers of the season. I did more: I 
planted a number of trees of different kinds, which 
— well, but long after I left home many of them 
were destroyed. One of them, however, it appears, has 
survived, and must now be from seventy to seventy-five 
years old; and the mention of it kindles in my bosom a 
spark of gratitude, which an imputation of vanity even 
will not allow me to suppress.’ 

The only scholastic education Barrow ever received 
was at the Ulverstone Town Bank Grammar-school; at 
first under the tuition of an old man named Hodgson, 
who was very ignorant, but kind to his pupils. One day, 
being pleased with Barrow’s proficiency, he brought 
him into his wife’s shop (for she was a sort of stationer), 
and spreading on the counter a great number of books 
foreyoung people, desired him to choose any one he 

as a present. ‘I pitched, writes Sir John, 
‘upon a small history of the Bible with woodcuts, which 
so pleased the old man, that he foretold to my parents 
that I should prove a treasure to them. Trifling as 


this was, it produced its effect, and has on many occa- 
sions recu’ to my memory.’ 

When Barrow was about eight years old, the Town 
Bank School passed under the care of an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, the Rev. William Tyson Walker, curate 
of the parish church; and he enjoyed this gentleman’s 
instructions until he was thirteen, at which time he 
had advanced to the head of his class, having read 
Livy, Horace, Virgil, Homer, &c. He also acquired 
some knowledge of mathematics from a perambulating 
teacher who used to pay an annual visit to Ulverstone, 
and gave lessons in an apartment adjoining the school. 

About this time one cr two circumstances occurred, 
which, trivial as they may appear, exercised a consider- 
able influence on the futu ¢ events of his life. Just as 
he was about to leave schoul, a gentleman who had the 
care of Colonel Braddyll’s estates in Yorkshire called 
on the master of Town Bank to know if he could recom- 
mend two of the youths best informed in arithmetic 
and geometrical calculations to assist him in taking an 
accurate survey of the colonel’s extensive estate of Co- 
nished Priory, near Ulverstone. He immediately named 
Zaccheus Walker, his nephew, and young Barrow. 
They gladly agreed to the proposed arrangement; but 
neither of them feeling qualified to go alone, they con- 
sented on the understanding that all should be done 
under the direction of Mr Cottam, the agent to Colonel 
Braddyil. 

‘We remained,’ writes Barrow, ‘at the Priory about 
two months, in which time we completed the survey, 
to the satisfaction, as I afterwards learned, of Colonel 
Braddyll, and I may add, for my own part, to my incal- 
culable benefit, derived from witnessing the practised 
methods of conducting a survey of the various descrip- 
tions of surface—for it contained all—level, hilly, wood- 
land, and water; and it was not the less useful to me, 
from the practical knowledge acquired of the theodolite 
and of the several mathematical instruments in the 
possession of Mr Cottam. In fact, during our sojourn 
at the Priory, I so far availed myself of the several 
applications of these instruments, that, on arriving in 
London some years afterwards, I published a small 
treatise to explain the practical use of a case of mathe- 
matical instruments, being my first introduction to the 
press, for which I obtained twenty pounds, and was not 
a little delighted to send my first fruits to my mother. 

‘Another circumstance occurred on leaving school, 
apparently of little importance, to which, notwithstand- 
ing, I must to a certain extent trace back my future 
fortunate progress in life, as will hereafter be shown. 
Five or six of the upper boys agreed to subscribe for 
the purpose of purchasing a celestial globe, and also a 
map of the heavens, which were lodged in the mathe- 
matical apartment of Town Bank School, to be made 
use of jointly or separately, as should be decided on. 
Our cottage at Dragleybeck was distant a mile or more, 
yet such was my eagerness of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the globe and map, that I never omitted 
a starlight night without attending to the favourite 
pursuit of determining certain constellations and their 
principal stars, for one, two, or three hours, according 
as they continued above the horizon. It was a pleasure 
then, and a profit thereafter.’ 

About this time Barrow got acquainted with the son 
of a neighbouring farmer, an intelligent youth, who, 
having been severely wounded while serving in the 
navy, had returned home with the desire of studying for 
orders ; and Barrow gladly assisted in ‘ brushing up his 
mathematics, and still more his classics ;’ while the mid- 
shipman as readily initiated him in the mysteries of 
navigation, a sort of knowledge which he thought might 
prove useful in case of his betaking hiv..,if to a sea- 

In this manner were Barrow’s Ir hours -tassed 
during a year he spent at home: h, go amused him- 
self with scientific experiments; ana, .aving fallen in 
with an account of Benjamin Franklin’s electrical kite, 
he prepared a string, steeped in salt water, with a glass 
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handle to it, and flying his kite, obtained abundance of 
sparks. An old woman, curious to see what was going 
on, our, young philosopher could not resist the tempta- 
tion to give her a shock, which so frightened her, that 
she spread a report that he was no better than he should 
be ; for that he was drawing down fire from heaven. 
The alarm ran throughout the village, and his mother 
prevailed on him to lay aside his kite. 

Barrow being earnestly desirous to increase his ma- 
thematical knowledge, and having been informed that 
there lived in the hills an old farmer named Gibson, 
who went among his neighbours by the appellation of 
the wise man, on account of his profound knowledge on 
almost every subject, and niore especially of mathe- 
matics, he walked some eigtit or nine miles to see this 
rustic wonder, and was so charmed with his new ac- 
quaintance, that he repeated his visit three or four times. 
From this intercourse with Mr Gibson resulted happy 
consequet.ces to him in after-life. 

Barrow had now completed his fourteenth year, and 
began seriously to reflect on his future prospects. His 

nts were very desirous that he should enter into 
holy orders, and offered, out of their scanty means, to 
support him as a sizer in one of the universities ; but he 
did not think himself suited for that sacred profession, 
and begged to take his chance a little longer, in the 
hope that something might turn up to afford him em- 
ployment more suitable to his feelings. About this 


_ time a lady from Liverpool called one day at the cot- 


tage, and said, without ceremony, that her husband 
was Mr Walker, the proprietor of a large iron foundry 


' in Liverpool; and that, in the course of her visit to the 


north, he had wished her to look out for an active intel- 


| ligent youth to superintend the workmen, and keep the 


accounts of the factory, under the guidance and instruc- 


tion of one who, from age and infirmity, could not long 


continue his employment; that the youth would live in 
the family ; and that they had one son, of about ten years 
of age, who, being of a weakly habit, it was their object 
to give him instruction at home, at least for some time 
to come. ‘ Now,’ she said, addressing young Barrow, 
‘from the character I have heard of you at Ulverstone, 
I think you would answer our purpose; and if you 
think that such an appointment would suit you, I will 
write to my husband on the subject.’ 

The proposal was not only most flattering, but other- 
wise welcome to a youth of fourteen, who longed for em- 
ployment, and who was also desirous of relieving his 
parents from the expense of maintaining him at home. 
Accordingly, he was soon domesticated in Mr Walker’s 
family, where he spent two years in useful and honour- 
able occupation ; but the death of his employer was fol- 
lowed by the disposal of the iron foundry to another 
merchant, and once more Barrow found himself without 
employment. Just at this time he happened to meet a 
relative of Mrs Walker’s who was engaged in the Green- 
land whale-fishery, and who proposed that he should fill 
up a few months of his leisure time by taking a trip 
with him to the frozen seas; saying that he would be 
glad to give him a berth in the ship, and that such as 
his table afforded he should share with him. This kind 
offer was embraced with eagerness, and shortly after 
they embarked in the good ship ‘ Peggy,’ and put to 


sea, 
This northward voyage was full of interest to one 
ing so inquisitive a turn of mind as Barrow. 
The plains of ice on the eastern coast of Greenland, 
with their immense herds of seals strewed on the sur- 
face; the jagged mountains of Spitzbergen, with their 
lower slopes clothed with lichens and saxifrage; the 
excitement of a whale chase and capture—such were 
the outwart‘.objects which captivated his attention, 
while 2* the sar > time he pursued the study of nautical 
lore buth in its “tice and theory so successfully, that 
Captain Potts “44 another voyage would make him as 
goodaseaman. anyinhisship. He further attempted, 
by way of filling up the long day of perpetual sun, to 
write a poem on the arctic ; but very soon dis- 


covered that poetry was not his forte: nor were the 
materials he had to work upon of the most inviting 
nature to the Muse; ‘ for,’ as he truly says, ‘ the feats 
and fates of whales and narwhales, morses, seals, bears, 
and foxes, malmouks, burgomasters, and strontjaggers, 
could afford but rugged materials for blank verse.’ 

After a few months’ absence from England, he re- 
turned to his cottage home, bearing with him a couple 
of the jaw-bones of a whale, which he set up as gate- 
posts to the entrance of a small croft close to his parents’ 
dwelling. Here he was gladly welcomed by many; but 
from none did he receive a more cordial reception than 
from his respected master the Rev. Mr Walker, and his 
old friend, the wise man of the hills, Mr Gibson. The 
latter asked a thousand questions about navigating ships 
in an icy sea; and having ascertained what progress 
Barrow had made in nautical science, urged him to aim at 
further advance. ‘No young man,’ he observed, ‘ should 
stop short in any pursuit he undertakes till he has 
conquered the whole; for, without a profession, as you 
are, you cannot tell to what good use knowledge of any 
kind may be applied. Shut up in this retreat, the 
extent of my knowledge is of a very limited and unpro- 
ductive kind; but it has been of use to my two sons in 
London, one of whom stands high in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the other is manager of Calvert’s brewery: 
it has also been sometimes of use to my neighbours.’ 

‘The good old farmer encouraged me to persevere in 
my studies, and especially in mathematics, which were a 
sure foundation for astronomy, and all the rest. I took 
leave, and thanked him for all his kindness.’ 

At this time Barrow’s mind was much perplexed 
concerning his future course in life; but he was too 
manly to indulge in despondency; and it was curious 
enough that, through one of the sons of this wise man, 
came the first opening of which he felt any desire to 
avail himself; for, owing to the recommendation of Mr 
Gibson of the Bank, he obtained the situation of mathe- 
matical teacher in the academy of Dr James at Green- 
wich. There he spent between two and three years, 
afterwards fixing himself in London, where he com- 
municated instruction in mathematics to many persons 
among the higher classes of society. In the course of 
the year 1791 he became acquainted with Sir George 
Staunton, who called on him one day to inquire whether 
he could bestow a portion of his leisure in instructing 
his only son, a boy of ten or eleven years of age. To 
this proposal Barrow gladly acceded. ‘I suppose,’ said 
Sir George, ‘you are practically acquainted with astro- 
nomy, and know the constellations and principal stars 
by name? I am a great advocate for practical know- 
ledge!’ Barrow answered in the affirmative; and ‘the 
constellations and astronomy,’ he adds, ‘ brought vividly 
to my mind my old friend Mr Gibson, and the globe 
and the map of the Town Bank School; and I was more 
than ever persuaded that all is for the best.’ Thus was 
laid the foundation of a friendship which ended only 
with life; and Barrow always acknowledged with grati- 


tude that to Sir George Staunton’s unvarying kindness. 
he was indebted for all the good fortune which attended” 


him through life. 

A few months later, Sir George Staunton having been 
appointed to accompany Lord Macartney in his embassy 
to China, in the capacity of secretary of embassy and 
minister plenipotentiary, that gentleman contrived to 
have young Barrow’s name placed on the list of the 
ambassador’s suite as comptroller of the household ; and 
this arrangement filled him with such joy, that (as he 
expresses it) he was ‘ overwhelmed with delight.’ 

Previous to launching out into the new world now 
opening before him, he contrived to visit his parents 
at Dragleybeck; and we cannot forbear noting down 
the brief sketch he gives of the good old couple at.fhis 


_ period of his life. ‘1 found my parents happy and well; 


but my mother’s eyesight, which had long been failing, 
was now quite gone; the principal uneasiness it occa- 
sioned her was her inability to attend divine service, 
the church being a mile from the cottage; my father 
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and mother having, for more than twenty years, never 
missed the two Sunday services; but my father read 
to her the morning lessons and the evening service 
regularly every Sunday. The loss of sight never in- 
terfered with my mother’s usual cheerfulness, and the 
young ladies of Ulverstone were her constant and agree- 
able visitors.’ 

Barrow had just completed his twenty-eighth year 
when he sailed in Lord Macartney’s suite on the 26th 
September 1792. Our space will not admit of any ex- 
tracts from the journal he kept during his voyage to 
China, and visits to Chusan, Pekin, and Canton. We 
may, however, be allowed to quote one passage which 
bears upon the earlier part of his history. Among the 
costly presents sent by George III. to the emperor of 
China, were several valuable mathematical and scientific 
instruments, which, on the arrival of the embassy in 
Pekin, were delivered to the care of Barrow, in order 
that they should be fitted up in the great hall of audi- 
ence, in the palace of Yuen-min-Yuen, for the emperor's 
inspection. This charge he felt to be a serious one, 
when he found himself surrounded by the members of 
the tribunal of mathematics, and other learned person- 
ages, all asking him questions concerning astronomy, 
mathematics, &c. ‘ How often,’ he exclaims, ‘ when 
among these people, did I think of my poor old friend 
Gibson, and how much I was indebted to him!’ 

After an absence of two years from England, Barrow 
landed at Spithead in the ambassador’s suite, on the 6th 
September 1794. Sir George Staunton’s house was now 
his home, where, besides the instruction bestowed on 
Mr Staunton, he was busily employed in compiling and 
arranging the materials for Sir George’s official account 
of the embassy to China. He, however, obtained a few 
weeks’ leave of absence, to run down to Ulverstone to 
see his parents, whom he found quite well, and ‘ de- 
lighted at his safe return.’ There he found himself 
looked upon as a curiosity; for at that time it was by 
no means so ordinary a matter to traverse the globe, as 
it is in the present day; and a man who had visited 
Pekin, and seen the emperor of China, was regarded as 
a wonder. 

On his return to London, Barrow resumed his usual 
course of life; and among his other engagements was 
that of accompanying Mr Staunton three days in the 
week to Kew Gardens, where they used to botanise with 
Aiton’s ‘Hortus Kuvensis’ in their hands, which, in 
Barrow’s future travels in South Africa, was of the 
greatest service to him, Kew being in ion of 
specimens of a large portion of the Flora of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Towards the close of 1796, the Cape of Good Hope 
having fallen into our hands, its government was com- 
mitted to Lord Macartney, who immediately appointed 
Barrow as his private secretary—a nomination equally 
honourable and agreeable to him; and on the 4th of 
May 1797 he landed in Cape Town in health and high 
spirits. Here a new sphere of duty awaited him, which 
he filled with the same energy and diligence which had 
marked his course throughout life. Owing tothe re- 
fractory state of the Boers in the colony, Lord Macart- 

ey, on his first arrival, found himself encompassed with 
ulties, which were increased by an utter ignorance 

of the geography of the country. He intrusted Barrow 
with a mission to the Boers at Graaff Reynet, which 
was exploratory as well as conciliatory in its object. 
Having fulfilled this mission most satisfactorily, he sub- 
sequently volunteered his services in other expeditions, 
with the view of becoming acquainted with the people, 
as well as with the productions of the country, and of 
ascertaining the geographical positions and boundaries 
of the various settlements, which at that time were 
most imperfectly known. ‘Thus,’ as he briefly ex- 
it, ‘ between the Ist of July 1796 and the 18th | 
January 1797, I had traversed every part of the colony | 


sand miles on horseback, very rarely in a covered 
wagon, and full one-half of the distance as a pedes- 
trian. During the whole time (with the exception of 
a few nights passed at the Drosdy-house of Graaff 
Reynet) I never slept under a roof, but always in a 
wagon, and in the cot that I brought with me in the 
good ship “ Trusty” from England.’ 

His services on these occasions were duly appreciated 
by Lord Macartney, who, in the following year, ap- 
pointed him to the situation of auditor-general of pub- 
lic accounts, civil and military, with a salary of L.1000; 
and Barrow was so overwhelmed with surprise and 
gratitude at this unexpected good fortune, that it lite- 
rally took away his speech for a momient, so that he 
could only bow in silence to his kind benefactor... Soon 
afterwards, the narrative of his African travels was 
published in England, under the direction of his un- 
failing friend Sir George Staunton, who obtained for 
the work a sum of L.900. But this growing prosperity 
was damped by the loss of his venerable father, and the 
subsequent death of Sir George Staunton, who had 
deservedly won his most grateful and affectionate 
attachment. 

He now resolved to ‘ sit down quietly to audit with 
diligence and regularity the public accounts, which 
was an important part of his duty; to marry a wife; 
and that being accomplished, to look out for a small 
comfortable house near the town, and to become a 
country gentleman in South Africa.” ‘ Accordingly,’ 
he continues, ‘ at Stellensbosch, in August 1799, I was 
united in marriage to Miss Anna Maria Triiter, the 
only daughter of Peter John Triiter, Esq., member of 
the Court of Justice, a lady whose acquaintance I had 
made the first week of our arrival at the Cape. In the 
early part of 1800 I purchased a house, with a paddock, 
garden, and vineyard attached, named the Liesbeck 
Cottage, from the river of that name, which flowed past 
the foot of the grounds. My house looked on the west 
side of the Table Mountain, which sloped down almost 
to the gate, and presented a picturesque mass of varied 
rock and native plants, among which the erica and 
protea were conspicuous ; and of the latter the argentea, 
or silver-tree, prevailed. My family consisted of my- 
self, my wife and child, an old nurse, and four other 
servants. My stud was limited to two stout carriage- 
horses for drawing a curricle, and two saddle-horses. 
I had an Indian groom and a helper.’ 

At this pleasent home Mr Barrow about two 
years, in the diligent fulfilment of his official duties, as 
well as in attendance on other matters connected with 
the improvement of the colony; but in 1802, the Cape 
of Good Hope being, in compliance with the provisions 
of the treaty of Amiens, surrendered to the Batavian 
republic, Mr Barrow prepared to return to his native 
land, accompanied by his wife and child. 

His services at the Cape had been fully appreciated 
by Lord Macartney and General Dundas, through whose 
influence he was, shortly after his arrival in England, 
presented to Mr Pitt and Lord Melville, who, on their 
accession to power in 1804, gave him the —— 
of second secretary to the Admiralty. On the occasion 
of his first official visit to Lord Melville, he writes thus :— 
‘In taking leave, with expressions of gratitude for his 
lordship’s kindness—* By the way,” he said, laughing, 
“ L hope you are not a Scotchman?” “ No, my lord; I 
am only a Borderer—I am North Lancashire.” He then 
said, “ Mr Pitt and myself, but chiefly the latter, have 
been so much taunted for giving away all the good 
things to Scotchmen, that I am very glad on the present 
occasion to have selected an Englishman !”’ 

Mr Barrow was still in the prime of life when he 
found himself placed in an honourable and useful posi- 
tion, where (with the interval of a few months) he 
served his country diligently during forty years—a most 
eventful period of our national history ; and he says in 


of the Cape of Good Hope, and visited the several his memoirs, with a certain degree of modest self-gra- 


countries of the Caffres, the Hottentots, and the Bos- | 
jesmen; performing a journey exceeding three thou- 


tulation, that having served during that period a 
twelve or thirteen several naval administrations, he had 


